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FOREWORD 

When  the  new  nomenclature  of  subjects  is  fully  introduced^  the  pro- 
gram for  the  Senior  High  School  will  very  probably  include  the  following  among 
the  Electives: 


Grade  X 

Credits 

Grade  XI 

Credits 

Grade  Xll 

Credits 

Bookkeeping  10 

3 

Bookkeeping  20 

5 

Bookkeeping  30 

5 

Shorthand  10 

2  or  5 

Shorthand  20 

5  or  8 

Shorthand  30 

5 

Typewriting  10 

3  or  5 

Typewriting  20 

5 

Typewriting  30 

s 

Office  Practice 

20 

5 

Office  Practice- 

:  30 

"• 

Business  Machines 
Clerical  Practice 

30  "^ 
30  ^ 

Retail  Selling 

30 

s 

For  the  school  year  1952-53^  the  Electives  will  include; 


Grade  X 

Bookkeeping  10 
Shorthand  10 
Typewriting  10 


Credits 

3 

2 

or 

5 

3 

or 

5 

Grade  XI        Credits 

Bookkeeping  2  5 

Shorthand  2  5 

Typewriting  2  5 

Office  Practice  2       5 


Grade  Xll 

Bookkeeping  3 
Business  Machines 
Typewriting  3 
Office  Practice  2 

Secretarial  Train- 
ing 1 


Credits 

R 

1  5 
5 
5 


The  outlines  for  the  Grade  X  Commercial  courses  of  the  program  for 
1952-53  are  included  in  this  Bulletin  which  is  a  supplement  to  Bulletin  8.   The 
outlines  for  the  Grade  XI  and  Grade  Xll  units  of  the  program  for  1952-53  are  con- 
tained in  Bulletin  8,  Prescribed  Courses  in  Commercial  Subjects.  Copies  of  Bul- 
letin 8  may  be  secured  from  the  General  Office  of  the  Department  of  Education  at 
10  cents  per  copy. 


Digitized  by  the  Internet  Archive 

in  2012  with  funding  from 
University  of  Alberta  Libraries 


http://archive.org/details/shsbookkeepingOOalbe 
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BOOKKEEPING 


The  objectives  in  teaching  high-school  Bookkeeping  may  be  arranged  in 
three  groups;  namely^  social,  personal,  and  vocational.   Experience  has  shown 
that,  during  the  first  year,  social  and  personal  objectives  should  be  given 
prime  consi deration ,   Major  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  development  of 
an  understanding  and  an  interpretation  of  the  general  field  of  business  acti- 
vity.  In  the  work  of  the  second  year,  the  vocational  objectives  should  re- 
ceive more  prominence.  Among  the  social  objectives  may  be  noted  the  follow- 
ing;  (a)   The  students  should  be  helped  to  become  more  intelligent  citizens 
by  increasing  their  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  nomenclature  and  pro- 
cesses of  the  business  world  in  which  they  live.   Part  of  this  knowledge  and 
understanding  will  come  from  ability  to  read  and  interpret  the  records  of  bu- 
siness, and  part  fr-om  meaningful  experiences  touching  business  activities  and 
relationships  in  the  local  community.   (b)   The  students  should  be  enabled  to 
participate  more  fully  as  citizens,  regardless  of  their  vocations,  through  a 
serviceable  knowledge  of  docioments,  customs  and  records,  of  business  prac- 
tices and  procedures,  and  of  such  elementary  accoionting  principles  as  can  be 
used  in  the  course  of  the  year's  study.  Among  the  persona,l  objectives  may  be 
listed  the  following:   (a)  an  increase  in  the  pupils'  self-reliance  through  a 
development  of  their  powers  of  analysis  and  interpretation;  (b)  training  in- 
cidental to  the  filling  out  of  the  commonest  business  papers,  and  to  routine 
record -making;   (c)  habits  of  neatness  and  mechanical  accuracy;   (d)  improve- 
ment in  the  ability  to  devise,  to  adapt  and  to  use  a  simple  set  of  records, 
e.g.,  a  special  cash  book,  suitable  for  small  businesses. 


BOOKKEEPING  10 


Bookkeeping  10  is  a  thx'ee -credit  course' designed  to  serve  both  as  a  try- 
out  course  in  this  subject  and  to  teach  record  keeping  for  personal  use.   Many 
of  the  students  taking  this  course  will  not  continue  to  higher  units  in  this 
subject,  hence  the  program  must  be  arranged  to  give  them  the  skills  and  know  • 
ledge  to  make  them  reasonably  competent  in  personal  finance.   Recognition  must 
be  given  to  the  various  needs,  interests  and  abilities  of  the  students  in  de- 
termining the  objectives,  the  course  content  and  the  teaching  methods  for  each 
particular  class. 

It  is  to  the  advantage  of  every  citizen  to  understand  his  own  financial 
position,  to  understand  simple  financial  statements,  to  be  able  to  prepare  bud- 
gets, and  to  understand  the  financial  reports  of  social  organizations.   These 
broader  aspects,  are  stressed  in  booklceeping  as  taught  in  school,  for  few  high 
school  graduates  go  directly  into  bookkeeping  occupations. 

Out-of -class  assignments  in  Bookkeeping  at  the  Grade  X  level  should  be 
restricted  to  remedial  work,  and  to  work  assigned  for  the  slower  students  to 
enable  them  to  catch  up  with  the  rest  of  the  class.   Unless  bookkeeping  is  done 
independently  by  the  student,  the  completion  of  set  assignments  is  likely  to 
prove  of  little  benefit.   Some  teachers  find  that  occasionally  it  is  good  prac- 
tice to  take  in  the  assignments  which  are  incomplete  at  the  end  of  the  period 
to  permit  an  assessment  of  each  student  on  independent  work,  and  re-issue  them 
at  the  commencement  of  the  next  Bookkeeping  period.   Every  care  must  be  taken  to 
ensure  that  students  are  not  copying  their  work  from  other  students,  from  their 
own  previously  corrected  exercises,  or  from  illustratio.ns  in  the  textbook-   It 
is  strongly  recommended  that,  after  an  exercise  is  completed  by  a  student, 
checked  by  the  teacher,  revised  by  the  student,  it  should  be  returned  to  the 
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teachers  for  permanent  filing-   This  procedure  permits  the  repeated  use  of 
exercises  in  the  textbook^  year  after  year,  and  vill  allow  the  brighter- 
students  to  progress  at  their  own  speed  without  the  risk  of  having  the  mater 
ial  copied  by  the  slower  students . 

Objectives  of  Bookkeeping  10 

1   To  develop  an  understanding  of,  and  an  appreciation  for,  good  record 

keeping  in  personal  finance,  in  social  organizations,  and  in  the  single 
proprietorship  businesses  of  trading  and  of  non-trading  types. 

2.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  common  business  terms. 

3.  To  develop  a  familiarity  with  common  business  forms  and  their  uses. 

h.  To  inculcate  habits  of  neatness,  accuracy,  legibility  and  dependability 

5=  To  develop  a  clear  understanding  of  the  bookkeeping  cycle. 

6.  To  teach  students  how  to  find  errors  indicated  by  the  trial  balance. 

7  To  instruct  students  in  the  interpretation  of  simple  financial  statements. 

8.  To  provide  the  basic  training  for  further  study  in  bookkeeping. 

The  attainment  of  the  foregoing  objectives  will  require  that  the  class- 
room procedures  include  discussions,  group  reports,  exhibits,  special  in- 
vestigations and  studies,  and  class  projects >   The  theory  should  be  taught  in 
meaningful  situations;  and  hence  the  instruction  and  textbook  study  should  be 
supplemented  by  the  use  of  the  prescribed  Working  Papers  and  Study  Guide  or- 
Workbook. 

Authorized  Textbooks  (1952-5  3): 

One  of  the  following: 

20th  fentury  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  (19th  Edition^  1st  Year  Course); 
(W.  J.  Gage  &  Company) 

or 

Dalrymple  and  Heiges:   General  Record  Keeping  (Gregg  Publishing  Company). 


Course  Content: 

If  the  first  of  the  above  textbooks  is  chosen,  the  minimum  requirement  as 
Chapters  1  to  12,  except  for  the  work  or  subsidiary  ledgers  and  controlling 
accounts . 

If  the  second  of  the  above  textbooks  is  chosen,  the  requirement  is  that 
Chapters  1  to  Ik   of  the  book  be  covered. 

In  addition,  there  should  be  a  substantial  amount  of  supplementary  work  01 
business  forms  and  general  record  keeping,  with  the  introduction  of  a  simple 
cash  book . 
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References: 

Working  Papers  and  Study  Guides  for  Chapters  1  to  l6  of  20th  Century- 
Bookkeeping  and  Accounting,  19th  Edition.   (W.  J.  Gage  &  Co.) 

Teachers'  Manual  to  20th  Century  Booklceeping  and  Accounting.,  19th 
Edition. 

Key  to  20th  Century  Boolckeeping  and  Accounting,  19th  Edition,. 

Teachers'  Manual,  Workbook  and  supplies  to  accompany  General  Record 
Keeping,  hy  Dalrymple  and  Heiges. 

The  above  reference  materials  may  be  obtained  from  the  School  Book  Branch, 
Department  of  Education.   (Only  one  of  the  above  --  Working  Papers  and  Study 
Guides,  or  Workbook  --  required). 

General: 

Beattie,  Ferguson  and  Hottman:   "Course  in  Record  Keeping",  and  blank 
forms  to  accompany  this  book  (Sir  Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons). 

Bennett:   "New  Course  in  Bookkeeping"  (Ryerson  Press). 

Finney:   "Introduction  to  Principles  of  Accounting"  (Pitman). 

Taylor  and  Halstead:   "Canadian  Higli  School  Bookkeeping"  (Pitman). 

Walker:   "Accounting  Principles  and  Bookkeeping  Procedures,." 
Introductory  Course  (Gregg  Publishing  Company). 
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SHORTHAND 

The  ability  to  write  shorthand  rapidly  depends  upon  the  ability  of  the 
writer  to  hear  the  words  accurately,  to  write  the  commonly  used  words  auto- 
matically, and  to  construct  the  outlines  of  words  in  less  common  usage  with- 
out hesitancy.   Since  the  spoken  words  are  written  in  shorthand  in  symbol 
form  the  outlines  must  be  accurate  and  legible  so  that  the  writer  may  have 
confidence  in  reading  back  his  notes  and  in  transcribing  his  notes  q_uickly 
and  accurately. 

The  skill  of  recalling  the  outline  to  represent  the  word  requires  suf- 
ficient drill  in  associating  the  sound  with  the  outline,  until  the  connection 
becomes  automatic.   Over-learning  is  the  surest  mearjs  of  making  permanent 
this  learning  process. 

Shorthand  is  mastered  only  through  continual  review.   It  is  suggest- 
ed that  more  than  sixty  per  cent  of  each  period  of  instruction  time  should 
be  devoted  to  intelligent  drill  based  on  modern  psychological  principles. 
All  reviews  should  be  guided  by  the  needs  of  students  as  indicated  by  diag 
nostic  tests.   Reading,  silent  and  oral,  individual  and  choral,  should  form 
part  of  every  lesson. 

Since  business  requires  a  typewritten  transcript  of  the  work  written 
in  shorthand,  the  subjects  of  typewriting,  spelling  and  business  English 
must  be  considered  complementaty  to  the  work  in  shorthand. 

The  following  objectives  should  guide  teaching  in  the  subject: 

1.  In  the  two -credit  first -year  course: 

To  assist  the  student,  after  a  reasonable  try-out  period,  to  determine 
the  advisability  of  continuing  his  study  of  the  subject.   Immature  boys 
pnH  girls  should  not  be  encouraged  indiscriminately  to  enroll  in  short- 
hand classes. 

2.  In  the  five-credit  first-year  course  and  succeeding  courses: 

To  train  the  students  over  a  two  or  three -year  period  to  write  shortha^nd 
from  dictation  at-  a  rate  of  80  to  120  words  per  minute  for  periods  vary  ■ 
Ing  from  three  to  five  minutes  in  length,  and  to  transcribe  their  notes 
on  a  typewriter  at  a  rate  of  30  to  kO   words  per  minute  with  that  ac- 
curacy of  form  and  content  which  conforms  to  acceptable  office  standards. 
The  stenographer ' s  writing  speed  should  be  15  to  20  words  per  minute 
faster  than  the  average  office -dictation  speed. 

The  pupil's  training  will  include  extensive  reading  of  graded  shorthand 
matter  from  the  textbook  and  from  supplementary  books  to  develop  reading 
facility  and  to  enrich  the  pupil's  vocabular-y;  fluent  writing  of  small  and 
nea.t  shorthand  outlines  from  dictation  of  continuous  material  such  as  letters, 
articles,  reports,  addresses  and  editorials;  gradual  development  of  trans- 
cribing skill;  knowledge  of  the  principles  underlying  the  system  of  shorthand 
being  studied,  and  the  use  of  the  dictionary  in  checking  outlines  for  new 
words . 
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stenographic  skill  increases  with  the  development  of  automatic 
writing  response  to  sound-   Hence  the  dictation  method  of  presentation  should 
be  used  from  the  "beginning.   Fluent  reading  should  precede  all  writing.   Very 
little  time  need  be  spent  in  expounding  principles,  nor  should  these  be  memo- 
rized as  rules. 

SHORTHAND  10  (2  credits) 

The  two-credit  course  in  Shorthand  is  one  which  is  designed  to  give 
the  student  some  practical  experience  in  the  learning  of  this  subject.   Since 
experts  are  in  agreement  that  there  is  no  prognostic  test  which  possesses  re- 
liability and  validity  in  predicting  the  success  of  students  in  the  subject 
of  shorthand/  the  fairest  way  is  to  let  all  that  are  interested  in  the  course 
have  a  try-out  in  it.   This  two  -  credit  course  should  provide  both  the  student 
and  the  teacher  with  objective  information  as  to  the  interest  of  the  student  in 
this  type  of  learning,  and  should  reveal  what  aptitude  he  has  for  this  sub- 
ject. 

The  two-credit  course  in  Shorthand  10  may  be  taken: 

(1)  in  periods  which  total  70  minutes  per  week,  throughout  the  school  year, 
or 

(2)  in  periods  which  total  175  minutes  per  week  throughout  the  December  school 
term. 

SHORTHAND  10  (Pitman)   (2  credits) 

Authorized  Textbooks 

"Basic  Course  in  Pitman  Shorthand":   (Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  (Canada)  Ltd.) 
"Student's  Shorthand  Dictionary":   (Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  (Canada)  Ltd.) 

Course  Content 

During  this  try-out  course  the  student  should  learn  to  apply  the 
principles  of  Pitman  Shorthand  to  a  writing  vocabulary  of  the  words  and  their 
derivatives,  as  outlined  in  the  authorized  textbook.  Chapters  1  to  20. 

The  student  should  develop  considerable  fluency  in  writing  neat  and 
accurate  outlines  from  simple  practice  material. 

The  student  should  be  given  some  practice  in  taking  dictation,  read- 
ing notes  back,  and  in  transcribing,  so  that  he  may  correlate  these  basic    - 
skills. 

SHORTHAND  10  (Gregg)   (2  credits) 

Shorthand  speed  is  based  on  fluency  --  the  ability  to  write  short- 
hand without  hesitation.   During  the  past  year  the  Gregg  Shorthand  has  under- 
gone a  definite  change  and  is  now  referred  to  as  "Simplified  Gregg",  which  is 
designed  to  reduce  any  hesitancy  to  a  minimum  by  writing  more  complete  outlines. 

The  student  should  master  the  writing  of  the  commonly  used  words  and 
should  be  able  to  read  commonly  used  words  in  connected  matter  with  fluency. 
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Authorized  Textbooks 

Either  ( l)   Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  Simplified  (Gregg  Publishing  Company) 

Note:   Either  the  British  Edition^  which  has  k8   lessons,  or  the 
McGraw  Hill  Edition,  which  has  70  lessons,  may  be  chosen. 

Requirements  for  the  2  -  credit  course: 

Lessons  1  to  2k   in  the  British  Edition 

Lessons  1  to  30  in  the  McGraw  Hill  Edition. 

Or  (2)  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual,  Functional  Method  Simplified. 

Requirement  for  the  2  -  credit  course: 

Two -fifths  or  more  of  the  content  of  this  book. 

There  is  a  teacher's  key  available  for  each  of  the  textbooks. 

SHORTHAND  10  (Pitman)   (5  credits) 


During  the  first  year  the  pupil  should  learn  to  apply  the 
principles  of  shorthand  to  a  writing  vocabulary  of  700  high  fre- 
quency words  and  their  derivatives,  as  outlined  in  the  prescribed 
textbook.   He  should  master  the  theory  so  thoroughly  that  by  prac- 
tice in  analogy  he  may  be  able  to  apply  the  principles  to  the 
building  of  new  words  beyond  the  range  of  the  textbook. 

He  should  develop  skill  and  fluency  in  writing  neat  and 
accurate  outlines  of  good  style  from  simple  practice  material. 

He  should  develop  skill  in  reading  intelligently  and  rapidly 
from  engraved  shorthand  plates,  and  from  his  own  notes. 

He  should  be  given  some  practice  in  transcribing  simple  wordi^ 
simple  sentences  and  simple  paragraphs  so  that  he  may  correlate  the 
basic  skills  of  shorthand  and  typewriting.   This  will  assist  him  to 
make  the  transition  to  the  more  complex  skill  of  transcription  with 
ease  and  confidence. 

Authorized  Textbooks 

"Basic  Course  in  Pitman  Shorthand"  (Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  (Canada) 

Ltd.) 
"Student's  Shorthand  Dictionary" 

Optional  Material 

"Pitman  Shorthand  Workbook"  (Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  (Canada)  Ltd . ) 
"Progressive  Skill  Development"  (Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  (Canada)  Lt' 
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Suggestions  on  Procedures 

Although  the  basic  vocabulary  is  restricted  in  this  textbook,  the 
50  lessons  include  70O  high  frequency  words  and  their  derivatives,  making  a 
total  of  1750  words.  These  are  supplemented  by  a  few  more  words,  the  outlines 
of  which  are  used  to  illustrate  the  application  of  more  rarely  used  principles 
given  in  Appendix  I .  ■ 

Emphasis  in  presentation  should  be  placed  on  dictation  and  reading 
rather  than  on  theory.   The  vocabulary  will  present  no  language  difficulties 
to  the  average  student,  and  the  shorthand  outlines  are  sufficiently  simple  to 
allow  for  the  development  of  much  greater  facility  in  writing  than  has  been 
possible  with  earlier  textbooks . 

The  vowels  are  used  with  outlines  when  they  are  first  presented,  and 
thereafter,  only  when  vocalization  is  necessary  for  an  understanding  of  the 
outline  in  context. 

A  workbook  exercise  should  be  completed  at  the  end  of  each  fifth 
lesson  in  the  textbook.   The  cumulative  review  provided  by  these  exercises  and. 
by  repetition  of  vocabulary  in  the  textbook  exercises  eliminates  the  necessity 
of  much  of  the  monotonous  drill  formerly  considered  necessary. 

Assuming  that  there  are  approximately  35  weeks  in  the  school  year,  a 
plan  for  the  year  should  provide  for  complete  coverage  of  the  introduction  and 
the  50  lessons  in  approximately  25  weeks,  and  thus  leave  10  weeks  for  thf='  re- 
view of  theory  provided  in  Appendix  I,  and  the  60  letters  in  Appendix  II - 

A  section  of  Appendix  I  should  be  covered  each  week,  along  with  5  to 
10  letters  from  Appendix  11-  The  letters  should  present  no  new  vocabulary 
difficulties  and  so  may  be  used  most  effecively  for  building  speed  and  fluency 
in  reading  and  writing. 

The  Workbook  lessons  are  recommended  for  use  with  the  average  class, 
while  "Progressive  Skill  Development"  may  be  used  to  advantage  with  brightf^r 
students . 


SHORTHAND  10  (Gregg)   (.5  credits) 

During  the  first  year  the  pupil  should  learn  the  shorthand  outlines 
of  from  two  to  three  thousand  of  the  most  commonly  used  words,  and  should  be 
able  to  read  with  reasonable  fluency  about  five  thousand  of  the  most  commonly 
used  words  in  connected  matter.   If  the  teacher  prefers  to  place  the  emphasis 
upon  reading  rather  than  writing  during  the  first  year,  he  should  select  th(^ 
text  using  the  functional  method. 

The  student  should  have  some  practice  in  applying  the  principles  of 
shorthand  to  the  construction  of  unfamiliar  outlines. 

He  should  develop  a  neat  and  fluent  style  of  writing,  and  be  able  to 
intelligently  criticize  the  accuracy  of  his  own  outlines. 
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Some  practice  in  transcribing  simple  words ^  sentences^  and  paragraphs 
may  be  given;  but  abundant  reading  from  shorthand  plates  is  considered  more 
valuable  during  the  first  year. 

Emphasis  should  be  placed  more  on  dictation  and  reading  than  on  theory. 
A  "sense"  of  theory  principles  enabling  a  student  to  construct  unfamiliar  out- 
lines rapidly  is  of  more  value  than  a  verbal  knowledge  of  rules . 


Authorized  Textbooks: 

Either:   Gregg,  Leslie  and  Zoubeck:   "Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  Simplified", 
(Gregg  Publishing  Co.)- 

Or:      Leslie  and  Zoubeck:   "Gregg  Shorthand  Manual,  Functional  Method 
Simplified",  (Gregg  Publishing  Co.). 

A  teacher's  key  is  available  for  each  text. 

Supplementary  Materials : 

Gregg,  Leslie  and  Zoubeck;   "A  New  Shorthand  Dictionary". 
Gross:   "Short  Business  Letters  for  Dictatj.on"  . 
Leslie  and  Zoubeck:   "Gregg  Dictation  Simplified". 
"Most  Used  Shorthand  Words  and  Phrases" . 
"The  Gr-egg  Writer"  . 

(All  of  above  are  Gregg  Publishing  Company  Books). 
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TYPEV/PITING 

Typewriting  Is  a  skill  which  should  be  learned  under  the  instruction, 
guidance,  and  close  supervision  of  the  teacher.   The  subject  was  introduced  into 
the  High  School  Program  not  only  to  meet  the  demand  for  trained  machine  operators 
but  because  of  the  desire  of  an  increasing  number  of  high  school  students  to 
acquire  typewriting  skill  for  personal  use. 

The  development  of  speed  and  accuracy  in  typewriting  depends  upon  the 
building  up  of  the  proper  habits  and  techniques,  and  upon  the  maintenance'  of 
these  in  practice,  both  in  the  tjrpewriting  room  and  in  the  use  of  the  typewriter 
in  situations  away  from  the  classroom. 

Many  studies  have  been  made  on  the  acquisition  of  typewriting  skill. 
■RpDorts  on  some  of  the  best  of  these  are  given  in  the  references  listed  below. 
Teachers  should  acquaint  themselves  With  these  findings,  and  with  the  principles 
tney  exemplify,  so  that  students  will  not  be  allowed  to  proceed  with  unguided 
and  misdirected  practice.   Students  should  be  taught,  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
study  their  own  achievement  records. 

The  students  should  be  required  to  check  their  own  work  from  the  be- 
ginning.  This  is  an  important  part  of  their  training.   It  is  also  important  be- 
cause no  teacher  can  do  the  detailed  checking  of  a  large  number  of  papers  with 
the  care  that  is  required  and  also  do  the  amount  of  real  teaching  necessary  for 
the  proper  training  of  students.   In  the  early  lessons  the  student  must  learn  not 
to  submit  exercises  for  approval  until  he  is  satisfied  that  he  has  met  the  re- 
quirement for  accuracy.  After  such  approval,  thf=  student  may  be  given  a  fairly 
short  accuracy  test  based  upon  the  same  exercise.   The  test  is  to  be  exeunlned 
carefully  by  the  student  and  not  to  be  submitted  for  approval  unless  he  believes 
it  is  acceptable.   In  the  business  world  the  making  of  a  mistake  is  not  as  ser- 
ious as  the  failure  to  detect  the  mistake  once  it  has  been  made. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the  teacher  devise  satisfactory 
records  of  the  student's  attainment  and  progress  and  adequate  methods  of  analys- 
ing special  difficulties  and  disabilities  of  individual  students.   Progress  charts, 
graphs,  motivational  devices  will  be  found  useful  in  stimulating  interest  and  sus- 
tained effort.   Students  should  keep  records  of  their  own  work;  they  should  be  as- 
sisted to  classify  and  record  their  own  errors  and  successes;  then,  with  the 
teacher's  help,  to  study  them  for  causes  and  tendencies-  Anything  that  keeps  the 
student  in  competition  with  HIMSELF  will  be  found  worthwhile;  his  own  record  in 
accuracy,  speed  and  daily  output  of  acceptable  workc 

Some  of  the  most  common  faults  in  teaching  typewriting  include: 

(a)  Demonstrating  too  rapidly. 

(b)  Talking  too  much. 

(c)  Talking  too  rapidly. 


are 
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(d)  Failing  to  give  clear  and  definite  instructions  or  explanations 

(e)  Tending  to  penalize  for  errors  instead  of  helping  the  student 
learn  the  cause  of  that  type  of  error. 

(f)  Stressing  accuracy  rather  than  technique. 

(g)  Failing  to  realize  that  proofreading  by  the  teacher  is  not 

teaching, 
(h)  Neglecting  the  students  who  are  most  in  need  of  help, 
(i)   Neglecting  to  subdivide  a  task  sufficiently  for  beginners, 
(j)  Failing  to  teach  the  student  HOW  to  study,  HOW  to  concentrate, 

HOW  to  practice,  and  HOW  to  check  and  avoid  errors, 
(k)  Neglecting  to  encourage  the  student . 
(1)   Failing  to  capitalize  on  the  student's  natural  desire  to  type. 

Some  of  the  principles  which  must  be  emphasized  in  fingering 


(a)  Each  finger  must  have  certain  definite  keys  to  control  and  no 
others . 

(b)  Each  finger  must  be  kept  near  the  keys  that  it  controls.. 

(c)  Fingers  must  move  independently  of  each  other. 

(d)  Finger  movement  must  be  as  independent  as  possible  of  the  rest  of 
the  body.   (i.e.  wrist  movement,  elbow  movement,  etc.  should  be  re- 
duced to  a  minimum) 

(e)  Fingers  should  be  kept  curled  and  pointing  downward. 


The  typewriting  room  should  be  equipped  with  well-serviced 
machines  which  are  in  a  good  state  of  repair.   Wall  charts  of  the  kf^yboard 
and  diagrams  of  the  parts  of  the  typewriter  save  much  time  and  make  the  ■ 
presentation  more  vivid.   Enlarged  photographs^  which  are  available  from  the 
equipment  companies,  can  be  used  to  advantage.  A  supply  cabinet  that  can  be 
locked  will  be  found  useful  in  keeping  control  of  the  paper,  ribbons,  stencils, 
oil,  tools,  standardized  test  material,  and  the  like.  A  demonstration  stand 
with  a  turntable  permitting  the  easy  manoeuvring  of  the  typewriter  so  that 
each  student  can  see  the  technique  demonstrated  is  a  useful  teaching  device. 
A  stopwatch,  or  an  interval  timer,  is  desirable  for  the  timing  of  tests. 
Other  equipment  which  is  desirable  includes  a  phonograph  and  records,  a  larg-- 
bulletin  board,  a  large  wall  calendar,  a  paper  cutter ,  a  stapling  machine  and 
a  suitable  filing  cabinet.  Wherever  possible  the  ceiling  of  the  typewriter 
room  should  be  of  acoustic  tile,  or  some  similar  material,  to  absorb  the  sound. 

The  following  reference  books  will  be  found  helpful  in  each  type  - 
writing  department . 

An  unabridged  standard  dictionary..   This  is  in  addition  to  the 
dictionary  which  every  student  is  e,xpected  to  have  for  his  per- 
sonal use . 

"20,000  Words"   (The  Gregg  Publishing  Company) 

A  standard  English  handbook,  such  as:   "The  Century  Collegiate 
Handbook  of  Writing"  •--  Greever  and  .Tones  (Appleton  Century  Co.). 
A  secretarial  handbook,  such  as:   "The  Private  Secretary's  Manual" 
Turner  (Prentice  Hall) 

or 
"Standard  Handbook  for  Secretaries"  --  Hutchison  (McGraw-Hnll  Book 
Co.) 
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"The  Postal  Guide"  for  the  curren,t  year. 
An  Atlas. 

A  manual  of  printing  styles,  such  as:   "A  Manual  of  Style" 
(University  of  Chicago). 

Teachers  will  find  the  following  references  on  instruction  in  type- 
writing of  value: 

Barrans:   "Typewriting  Theory  and  Practice"   (Pitman). 

Dvorak  and  others^:   "Typewriting  Behavior"   (Southwestern  Publishing 
C  ompany . ) 

Lamb;   "Your  First  Year  of  teaching  Typing"   (Southwestern  Publishing. 
Company) . 

"Learning  to  typewrite"   (Gregg  Publishing  Company) . 

Lessenberry:   "Methods  of  Teaching  Typewriting"   (Monograph  'Jl,   South- 
western Publishing  Company). 

Merrick,  Brown  and  Dvorak:   "My  Typewriter  and  I"   (Southwestern  Publish- 
ing Company) . 

Odell  and  Stuart:   "Principles  and  Techniques  for  Directing  the  Learning 
of  Typewriting"   (Copp,  Clark  Company), 

Smith:   "Gregg  Typewriting,  Teachers'  Handbook"   (Gregg  Publishing  Co.) 

Smith  and  Antholtz:   "Seven  Speed  Secrets  in  Expert  Typewriting"   (Gregg). 

TYPEWB.ITING  10  (3  credits) 

This  is  a  non -vocational  course  intended  to  give  the  student  f.  m-.^- 
tery  of  the  typewriter  sufficient  for  practical  purposes.   It  is  to  provide  train- 
ing in  typewriting  for  personal  use.  Since  this,  probably,  is  the  only  course  in 
typewriting  that  most  of  the  class -members  will  take,  the  students  should  learn  \ 
to  look  after  their  own  typewriters,  as  well  as  to  write  letters. 

This  course  may  be  offered  only  in  those  schools  which  are  equipped 
with  well-serviced  machines  in  a  good  state  of  repair.   Every  student'  should 
have  a  machine  to  himself  throughout  the  period  of  instruction-time.   Type- 
writer desks,  each  to  accommodate  two  machines,  should  be  from  26  to  28^  inches 
in  height,  measured  from  the  top  of  the  table  to  the  floor.   Key-boar-d  wall 
charts  and  diagrams  of  the  parts  of  the  typewriter,  save  much  time  qnri  make  the 
presentation  more  vivid »  A  few  enlarged  photographs,  available  pometimeo  through 
the  equipment  companies,  can  be  used  to' advantage .  A  supply  cabinet  that  can  be 
locked  will  be  found  useful  in  keeping  track  of  paper,  envelopes,  ribbons,  dup- 
licating paper,  stencils,  oil,  tools  and  such.   Other  equipment  for  the  type- 
writing room  includes  a  stopwatch  or  an  interval  timer,  a  large  wall  calenda"^', 
postal  scales,  paper  cutter,  stapling  machine,  suitable  filing  cabinet,  an  xm.- 
abridged  dictionary,  and  a  secretarial  handbook  (e.g.   Standard  Handbook  for 
Secretaries,  by  Hutchison  --  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York). 
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During  the  firs/t  few  days  of  typewriting  the  teacher  will  be  well 
advised  to  capitalize  on  the  natural  irrterests  of  the  student  and  his  desire 
to  attain  skill  and  proficiency.   During  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  course  the 
student  will  develop  those  techniques  and  habits  which  will  largely  determine 
his  future  ability  as  a  typist.   For  this  reason  it  is  very  important  that  the 
teacher  supervise  all  of  the 'work  done  by  the  beginning  student.   The  correct 
posture  of  the  student^  and  right  stroking ;,  the  manipulative  control  of  the 
parts  of  the- machine,  eyes  on  copy,  and  other  basic  habits  must  be  checked  re- 
peatedly by  the  teacher.   If  the  student  has  had  some  typing  in  Grade  IX,  or 
if  he  has  access  to  a  typewriter  outside  of  thf=  classroom  periods  then  added 
supervision -is  needed  to  ensure  that  he  is  executing  the  most  desirable  habits 
in  the  operation -of  the  machine.   The  correction  of  bad  typewriting  habits  is 
a  difficult  task  and  requires  much  patlf^nce  and  tact. 

Experience  will  show  that  it  is  desirable  to  ignore  most  of  the 
errors  in  the  first  few  i^essons  of  typewriting,  as  they  have  little,  if  any, 
significance.   Persistent  teaching  and  demonstrating  of  the  right  typing  tech- 
niques will  establish  the  pattern  of  fingering  and  the  errors  will  disappear 
with  the  elimination  of  the  awkward  movements . 

Authorized  Textbooks 

Any  of  the  following: 

1.  Moreland:  New  Course  in  Typewriting,  Part  1,  Revised  Edition  (Sir  Isaac 
Pitman  &  Sons,  Canada,  Ltd.).  The  blank  forms^ to- accompany  the  text  are 
optional. 

2.  Lessenberry  and  Crawford:   20th  Century  Typewriting,  Fifth  Edition.   (South- 
western Publishing  Company). 

3.  A  third  choice,  acceptable  if  the  members  of  the  class  already  have  used 
this  text  for  Typewriting  in  Grade  IX: 

Stuart:   Complete  Typewriting  Course , 

The  requirement  for  Typewriting  10  (3  credits)  is^  that  approximately  three- 
fifths  of  the  first-year  section  in  the  text  be  covered. 

Students  who  have  previously  completed  a  successful  year's  work  in 
Typewriting  in  the  Jiinior  High  School  should  be  encouraged  to  go  ahead  with 
more  advanced  Blocks  or  Units  in  Part  2  of  either  textbook. 

All  inexperienced  teachers  should  be  guided  by  the  detailed  di- 
rections in  "Principles  and  Techniques  for  Directing  the  Learning  of  Type- 
writing," by  Odell  and  Stuart  (Copp  Clark  Co.,) 

OUTLINE  OF  COUESE,  TYPEWBITING  10  (3  credits) 

First  Unit:   The  objective  of  the  first  unit  will  be  the  development  of  a 
mastery  of  the  alphabetical  keyboard  by  touch  with  rhyt,hm'  and  fingering  tech- 
nique and  the  correct  manipulating  of  the  operative  parts  of  the  machine. 
The  following  should  be  mastered: 

(a)  Correct  operating  technique:   posturp.,  stroking,  rhythm,  and  the 
proper  handling  of  paper. 

(b)  Identification  and  manipulation  of  the  machine  parts  including: 
keyboard,  space  bar,  carriage  return  lever,  carriage  release, 
thumb  piece,  cyiindp>r.  cylinder  knobs,  line-space  gauge,  marginal 
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stops^  paper  rest^,  paper  guide,  paper  cleunp  or  bale,  ribbon  spool, 
ribbon  spool  handle,  and  stencil  lever, 

(c)  Horizontal  centering  and  ]3ackspacer . 

(d)  Capitals,  s^ntences,  simple  punctuation  marks,  shift  keys,  shift 
lock  ,  and  shift  lock  release. 

(e)  Paragraphs,  marginal  release,  bell,  tab  stop  set,  tab  stop  clear, 
and  tab  key  or  tab  bar. 

(f)  Vocabulary  covering  the  one  hundred  most  frequently  used  words. 

(g)  Onp-minute  timed  tests,  including  the  International  Contest  Rules 
for  marking. 

Second  Unit:  A  student  should  master  the  complete  keyboard  by*  touch  and  develop 
skill  in  manipulating  the  operative  parts  of  the  machine.  The  content  will  in- 
clude: 

(a)  Figures 

(b).  Signs 

(c)  Vertical  centering 

(d)  Rules  for  syllabicatiOH 

(e)  Rules' for  writing  of  numbers  in  figures  or  in  words 

(f)  Rules  for  capitalization 

(g)  Vocabulary  of  the  one  thousand  most  commonly  used  words 
(h)  Timed  tests  up  to  five  minutes. 

Third  Unit:   The  student  should  be  given  further  drill  on  the  skills  already 
acquired.   He  should  develop  the  special  knowledge  , and  skill  required  for  letter- 
writing.  The  content  includes  the  following: 

(a)  Mechanical  details  of  a  letter:  main  divisions,  placement  rules  for 
single  spaced  letters,  forms  used  in  setting  up  letters,  proof-read- 
ing, erasing  of  errors,  folding  of  letters  and  addressing  of  envelopes.. 

(b)  Improved  facility  in  continuity  writing:   usage,  sentence -sensi--^,,  unity, 
coherence,  characters  and  figures. 

Fourth  Unit:   The  student  should  learn  the  proper  habits  in  the  care  of  the  type- 
writer and  understand  some  of  the  simple  operations  essential  to  his  personal 
needs.  The  content  includes  the  following: 

(a)  Tabulation:   paragraph  and  address  indentations,  simple  two  to  four 
coliomn  tabulation  of  words  or  figures . 

(b)  Care  of  the  typewriter:  Covering,  dusting,  oiling,  cleaning  the  type, 
and  cleaning  the  cylinder. 

(c)  Changing  the  ribbon = 

(d)  Carbon  copies. 

(4)   Typings  on  ruled  lines. 

Requirements : 

1.  Satisfactory  completion  of  the  prescribed  textbook  material, 

2.  Satisfactory  completion  of  a  reasonable  number  of  correlative  exercises 
in  connection  with  classroom  work  in  other  subjects. 

3.  Attainment  of  a  copying  speed  of  fifteen  to  twenty-five  net  words  a 
minute  (as"  measured  under  International  Contes*t  Rules)  on  standard 
test  material  (available  through  the  equipment  companies)  of  at 
least  ten  minutes  in  length,  with  not  more  than  one  or  two  per  cent 

.  of  error. 
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k.      The  student  should  meet  the  minimum  standard  of  attainment  on  at 
leasjt  three  tests  administered  at  intervals  of  one  week. 

N.  p.  --  The  number  of  periods  per  week  for  Typewriting  10  (3  credits)  is- 
three,  but  these  periods  must  be  used  for  instruction  by  the  teacher.  Periods 
used  merely  for  practice  by  the  student  without  the  teacher's  direction  or 
supervision  cannot  be  counted  as  instruction  periods.  Throughout  each  in- 
struction period  there  must  be  one  machine  for  each  student.  If  there  are 
more  students  in  the  class  than  there  are  machines,  the  number  of  instruc- 
tion periods  per  week  must  be  increased  proportionately. 

TYPEWRITING  10  (^  credits ) 


This  five-credit  course  is  designed  to  provide  the  skills  and 
knowledge  of  typewriting  needed  for  personal  use,  and  to  provide  those  inter- 
ested in  using  their  typewriting'  ability  for  vocational  purposes  with  the  basic 
training  for  their  advanced  work.  The  fundamentals  of  typewriting  are  the  same 
whether  the  goal  is  personal  skill  or  vocational  skill. 

Objectives  for  Typewriting  10 

The  primary  objective  of  Typewriting  10  is  the  development  of  the 
proper  techniques  of  typewriting  so  that  the  student  may  learn  to  use  the  type- 
writer as  a  writing  tool.   In  order  to  achieve  this  result  the  ptudent  must  be 
made  familiar  with  the  mechanics  of  typing  skill  and  must  be  taught  how  to  ap- 
ply his  skill  to  practical  situations  with  sustained  accuracy. 

A  student,  to  merit  promotion,  should  achieve  a  minimum  net  speed 
of  not  less  than  25   words  per  minute  with  not  more  than  l.^ii   errf^r  from  xin- 
practised  standardized  test  material  under  International  Contest  Rules. 

Number  of  errors  X  100  =   J^  error. 

Number  of  words 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  the  tests  may  be  ten  minutes  in  length 
HoweveT',  tests  of  five  minutes  in  length  should  be  used  during  the  term. 

OUTLINE  FOR  COURSE  IN  TYPEWRITING  10 
1.   BASIC  TECMIQUES 

A.  Correct  posture 

B.  Finger  positions 

1.  The  finger  arch 

2.  The  finger  reaches 
3-   The  finger  stroke 

C .  The  paper 
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1.  Inserting 

2.  St.raightening 
3 •      Removing 

D.      Handling  the  machine 

1.  Carriage  throw 

2.  Margin  fetops 
3-   Space  bar 

II-   DEVELOPMENT  OF  KEYBOARD  CONTROL 

A .  Home  keys 

B.  Reaches 

C .  Shift  key 

D.  Word -patterns 

E.  Sentences 

III.   DEVELOPMENT  OF  SPEED  AND  ACCURACY 

A.  Drill  on  one  thousand  most  commonly  used  words 

B.  Drill  on  phrases 

C .  Handling  the  machine 

1.  Calling  the  throw 

2.  Paper  drills 

D .  Typing  the  alphabet 

E.  Memorized  sentences 

F.  Corrective  sentences 

G.  Timed  tests  up  to  five  minutes 
IV.   TECHNIQUE  IMPROVEMENT 

A.  Centering 

B.  Tabulation 

1.  Tab  stop  clear 

2.  Tab  stop  set 

3.  Tab  bar 

k.      Paragraph  and  address 

5 .   Four  columns  of  words  or  figures 

C .  Manipulative  Drills 
V.   THE  BUSINESS  LETTER 

A.  The  mechanical  details 
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1.  Main  divisions 

2.  Placement 
3-   Styles  used 

a.  Full  block 

b .  Semi -block 

c .  Modified  block 

d .  Indented 

e.  NOMA 


B. 


Letter  writing  techniques 
1.   Proof-reading 

Erasing  of  errors 
Folding 


Addressing  envelopes 

Typing  from  rough -draft  copy 


VI.   TYPING  FOR  PERSONAL  USE 

A.  Caring  for  the  machine 

B.  Manuscript  typing 

1.  Booklets 

2.  Reports 

C .  Personal  letter 

D.  Typing  for  social  organizations 

1.  Notice  of  meeting 

2-  Agenda  for  a  meeting 

3.  Financial  statements 
k.  Minutes  of  a  meeting 

Content  of  Typewriting  10:  (/p   credits) 

If  the  textbook  by  Moreland  is  used,  the  first  and  second  units 
should  be  covered.   If  one  of  the  other  textbooks  listed  is  preferred, 
a  corresponding  amount  of  work  (full  first-year  section  of  Typewriting) 

is  to  be  covered. 

First  Unit:   as  shown  in  Typewriting  10  (3  credits) 
Second  Unit:   as  shown  in  Typewriting  10  (3  credits) 
Third  Unit:   as  shown  in  Typewriting  10  (3  credits) 

Fourth  Unit:   as  shown  in  Typewriting  10  (3  credits)  except  that  the 
work  on  changing  the  ribbon  and  the  use  of  carbon  paper  shall  be  optional. 
Additional  Units,  Blocks  or  Lessons  to  complete  the  full  first-year  sec- 
tion of  the  textbook. 


If  the  class  is  taking  the  work  without  the  intention  of  proceeding 
to  Typewriting  20,  the  teacher  should  adjust  the  program  to  cover  the 
essentials  for  typewriting  for  personal  use .   On  the  other  hand  if  the 
class  is  composed  of  students  intending  to  take  Typewriting  20  the  mat- 
erial normally  taught  in  Grade  XI  should  be  minimized  and  the  emphasis 
placed  upon  achieving  higher  standards  of  accuracy  and  speed. 
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Textbooks  authorized  for  Typewriting  10  (5  credits): 
Any  of  the  following: 

1.  Moreland:  "New  Course  in  Typewriting/'  Part  I,  Revised  Edition 
(Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  (Canada)  Ltd.)  The  blank  forms  to  ac- 
company the  text  are  optional. 

2.  Lessenberry  &  Crawford:   "20th  Century  Typewriting,  Fifth  Edition" 
(Southwestern  Publishing  Company). 

3-  A  third  choice^  acceptable  if  the  members  of  the  class  already 
have  used  this  text  for  Typewriting  in  Grade  IX: 

Stuart:   "Complete  Typewriting  Course"  (Copp,  Clark,  Co.,  Ltd.) 

And,  as  alternative  or  additional  choices,  either  of  the  following  may 
be  selected: 

"Typewriting  for  Business,  One-Year  Course"   (Gregg  Publishing 
Company) . 

Blanchard  and  Smith:   "Typewriting  for  Business  and  Personal  Use" 
(Gregg  Publishing  Company). 
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